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not good machines. Our pilots dubbed them "flaming coffins,"
because they frequently caught fire.
The story of our aviation effort is an amazing one. The men
who directed it were patriots in the purest sense, but they were
unprepared for the tremendous task war brought to them.
If the conflict had continued another twelve or twenty-four
months their mistakes and experiments would have become,
perhaps, of great value. The United States might well have
produced airplanes of many types equal to those turned out
by the Germans and the European Allies. This was true in
many branches of war production*
We spent $116,000,000 on gas, though the 133 guns of our
own manufacture or the hundreds bought by Pershing from
the Allies never fired a drop of American gas at the Ger-
mans. We built three picric acid plants, then seven more to
produce the phenol required for the picric acid. A powder
plant at Nitro, West Virginia, costing over $70,000,000; a
powder plant at Nashville, Tennessee, costing $90,000,000;
and nitrate plants at Sheffield, Alabama; Muscle Shoals, Ala-
bama; Toledo, Ohio; Perryville, Maryland; and Cincinnati,
Ohio, costing $116,000,000, produced no powder or nitrates
for use in the war.
The post-war salvage value of all these plants was very
small. For example, the Nitro establishment was sold after the
Armistice for $8,551,000 on deferred payments, a net loss of
more than $60,000,000. The ninety-million dollar Nashville
plant brought about one-ninth of its war value.
During the war, the government was called upon to spend
$3,250,000,000 for ships, though for reasons of expediency
most of our troops were carried to Europe on British ships at
a transportation cost of some $60,000,000. The immediate
post-Armistice value of our ships was in the neighborhood of
two billion dollars, showing a net loss of $1,250,000,000.